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A History of the Problems of Philosophy. By Paul Janet 
and Gabriel Seailles. Translated by Ada Monahan, edited by 
Henry Jones, LL. D. Macmillan & Co. 1902. 2 vols. 

"Cette histoire de la philosophie," writes Dr. Seailles, "est con- 
9ue sur un plan nouveau. Nous avons pris 1' un apres 1' autre, 
dans leur order dogmatique, les grands problemes de la philo- 
sophie, et nous avons fait 1' historique, en remarquant les origines, 
les phases diverses,enfin le point oii ils sont arrives aujourd'hui." 
The book is, he says, intended to be a class book for begin- 
ners. "Nous remontons aux sources, nous multiplions les textes, 
nous ne substituons pas des interpretations ingenieuses a la 
pensee vraic des philosophes dont nous exposons la doctrine." 

The first volume is devoted to Psychology, and contains ten 
chapters on: What is Philosophy, The Psychological Problem, 
The Senses and External Perception, Reason, Memory, The As- 
sociation of Ideas, Language, The Feelings, Freedom, and Habit. 
The second volume is devoted to Ethics, Metaphysics and The- 
odicy, and contains two chapters on: The Ethical Problem in 
Ancient Times and The Ethical Problem in Modern Times ; four 
chapters on: Scepticism and Certitude, Matter, Mind, and The 
Relation Between Matter and Mind; and three chapters on: The 
Religious Problem in Ancient and Mediaeval Times, The Re- 
ligious Problem in Modern Times, and The Problem of a Future 
Life. 

The plan of the book, that of giving a 'historique' of the 
various problems, is plainly a good one; and it is somewhat 
strange that a method which has been employed so often with 
such success on individual philosophical points, should never till 
now have been employed in a systematic book. But it is to be 
regretted that the authors deliberately omitted to accompany their 
historique with a criticism. It is true that it is sometimes as diffi- 
cult, if not more so, to understand the doctrine of a philosopher 
with regard to a given problem, as it is to solve the problem itself 
— and this is a position in which a reader of this book will not 
infrequently find himself — but at the same time if the intention 
is to write a history of philosophy, it is very necessary to explain 
the doctrines of philosophy, wherever that is possible ; and though 
this may necessitate interpretation, ingenious or otherwise, it is 
difficult to understand how such explanations can be given with- 
out pointing out where and how their doctrines are right or 
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wrong: that is, without criticism from a point of view which is 
assumed to be true, namely, from the philosophical standpoint of 
the authors. Possibly the authors felt that a sufficient element of 
criticism was supplied in the presence of the doctrines of philoso- 
phers who are many and by no means always in agreement : pos- 
sibly, too, they may have felt that their own criticism would be no 
more exempt from objection than the doctrines of any of the 
philosophers whom they quote. And it is true that the plan of the 
book, by which the views of philosophers who disagree and often 
criticise one another, are presented upon the same problem, does 
remedy the defect to some extent. Yet even in this advantage 
there is a defect: for unless great care is taken in the use of the 
book, and unless the reader is careful to analyze and is helped by 
his teacher to analyze, there is a danger of his acquiring a spirit, 
not, it is true, of a "dogmatique etroit et outrecuidant," but of 
unwholesome eclecticism, and nothing for a beginner is more fatal 
than the habit, which is perhaps more than elsewhere conspicuous 
at philosophical debating societies, of criticising from a point of 
view that is not his own. The danger would have been lessened 
perhaps if the authors had supplied throughout the book one fixed 
point of view, and had criticised the various doctrines from that 
one point of view. For the great difficulty of philosophical teach- 
ing is to impress students with the necessity of their adopting a 
position of their own, whether or not they stick to it per- 
manently. 

But whatever can be urged on this score must be urged with all 
deference to the author and the editor, who are teachers of 
philosophy. 

Another defect which arises out of the deliberately self-imposed 
limitation of the authors is that the problems and the doctrines of 
the various philosophers with regard to them are frequently but 
vaguely defined — indeed greater clearness would have necessi- 
tated the criticism of them by the authors — and the mistakes and 
inconsistencies are left for the student to discover; and the para- 
phrases given by the authors of the actual language of other 
philosophers are no more clear or unambiguous than is the 
actual language which is paraphrased. Yet for a beginner clear- 
ness is very important. 

But in spite of these defects, the book, if it is used with care, 
and if the teacher i s careful to in sist upon the necessity of 
analysis, and to point out those things which the authors have 
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omitted to point out, will prove no doubt of great utility. It 
supplies the student with the necessary texts of many philoso- 
phers, of whom otherwise he would know nothing, upon points 
which he will have to discuss, and also by the variety of doctrines 
set down, will, if he be a careful reader, stimulate him to be criti- 
cal. 

A. R. AiNSWORTH. 

London. 

Man and the Divine Order. Essays in the Philosophy of 
Religion and in constructive IdeaHsm. By Horatio W. 
Dresser. G. P. Putnam's Sons. New York and London. 
1903. 

This book is not to be criticised with the severer instrument 
of logic and technical philosophy. It is a system of lighter 
studies and reflections appealing to the general reader, while 
it also shows what the philosopher of the weightier pretensions 
might do to make his own work more attractive and influential. 
It shows wide reading, temperate and conciliatory judgment, 
scientific sympathy colored by due respect to the poetic and 
religious consciousness, and philosophic compass with its deeper 
purposes. 

It is not a work for the academic man seeking a technical 
and scholastic solution of the great problems of the cosmos, 
but is adapted to the encouragement and satisfaction, perhaps, 
of earnest thought on the meaning and value of what one writer 
called "intellectual piety," and may well be read with profit by 
all who want the inspiration of general ideas without making 
themselves too responsible for various critical shades of mean- 
ing. The book will have all the more interest and usefulness 
from the fact that, whatever religious coloring it presents, it is 
or professes to be in entire accord with the spirit and results 
of science and sceptical inquiry. It rightly suggests that scep- 
ticism has as important a function in man's progress as any 
faith. There seems to be no concession to religious belief or 
emotion that does not first receive the assent of science. This 
attitude is the only hope for modern religious minds if they 
expect to save anything from the wreck of the past. 

James H. Hyslop. 
New York. 



